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COPY OF LETTER LEFT FOR THE FACULTY 
JOHN RUHRAH 


Feb. 18, 1923. 
To the Medical & Chirurgical Faculty 
of the State of Mary land. 
Greeting: 
I have left most of my estate so that it will eventually go to the 
Faculty to be used in accordance with directions given in a memorandum 
filed with my will. In the memorandum mention is made of a book plate. 
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It is my intention to have such a plate made under my personal super- 
vision but if this has not been done I should like to have one made in a 
plain and simple way bearing the legend THE MEDICAL AND CHI- 
RURGICAL FACULTY OF MARYLAND. 
( Design ) 
‘They did not seem like books to him, 
But Heroes, Martyrs, Saints — themselves 
The things they told of, not mere books 
Ranged grimly on the oaken shelves.”’ 
The John Ruhrah Fund 
For the Advancement of the Library 


For the design I would suggest a row of books on a shelf or shelves 
bearing on the backs the titles suggesting the subjects in which I have 
been particularly interested, to wit: Medical History, Biography, Bibli- 
ography, Dietetics, Pediatrics, Infectious Diseases. 

May my example be followed by others. 

(Signed) John Ruhrah 


THE JOHN RUHRAH MEMORIAL ROOM 


Ultimately it is desired to have this room made a replica of the room 
in which Dr. Ruhrah lived and worked for the last quarter century of his 
professional life. Thus the presence of the man may be recreated and 
live enshrined for those who have not known him, but who will benefit 
by his bequest in the years to come. 

In the meantime his cultural books have been placed at the disposal 
of members in the large room on the third floor, which was opened in 
January as a part of the program for the Osler Historical Society in which 
Dr. Ruhrah was interested for many years. 

The formal dedication of the room occurred during the Annual 
Meeting of the Faculty in April and the addresses given at that time are 
reprinted here. 


DEDICATION OF JOHN RUHRAH MEMORIAL ROOM 
Dr. F. D. CHappecear, President 

That there is a Memorial Room in this Building to John Ruhrah is 
like having a dream of his come true. In the later years of his affiliation 
with the Faculty as an officer in various capacities, this Building and its 
Library have been very close to his heart. 

In season and out, he has furthered its interests, working as a mem- 
ber of the Building Committee when subscriptions were solicited for it 
twenty-seven years ago, giving counsel and advice as Chairman of the 
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Library Committee for many years, and his fund of literary knowledge 
was always at the disposal of the Staff. They felt that no problem was 
too great or too small to take to him, and were sure of his unfailing 
help and the justice of his decision. 

Libraries were one of his hobbies, perhaps the major one, and books 
surely his first love. This Room and these books will be mute witnesses 
for all time of his membership in our State Association, the old title of 
which he, like Osler, loved. In our Hall of Memories we have one more 
name added to those to be perpetuated. 

It is fitting that Dr. George Mitchell, a close friend and associate, 
dedicate this Room to John Ruhrah. 


Dr. Mitchell— 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MitcHELL, M.D. 
(Wednesday, April 29, 1936) 


The Swiss philosopher Amiel wrote, ‘‘Every life is a profession of 
faith, and exercises an inevitable and silent propaganda.’’ This is true 
enough, but we need more than the humdrum of every day existence to 
inspire us beyond the common level and incite us to daring deeds. The 
Village Hampdens leave us cold. We afford them a slab in the family lot 
and leave them for their heirs to forget. We must have the glamour of 
the captain and the kings. These we commemorate with ‘‘marble and 
recording brass’’ and live again in fancy their lives. Their star is our star, 
their voyage our voyage, their haven our haven. We glory in their suc- 
cess because they are one of us and are ever a reminder of what we our- 
selves can do. 

Tonight we are gathered to commemorate one of these elect, a cap- 
tain in medicine, our own J. R. Here let us make a brief inquisition of his 
career and learn of these traits which so endeared him to us that we wish 
to share him with posterity. 

When he first arrived in Baltimore he looked like a Boston prodigy 
who had dwelt too long in the hookworm country. That was the begin- 
ning of a lifelong struggle between mind and body and the Ruhrah re- 
cently lost to us was the resulting product. Paradoxically, his success in 
life was predicated largely on ill health, because of the restrictions it 
entailed and the compensations it permitted. Dyspeptic, sallow, with 
slight physical stamina, he paid through the nose for every indiscretion. 
Shortly after he was graduated he suffered with a pleurisy of suspicious 
origin which caused him great anxiety. It was then that he prescribed 
his routine of life, a pattern from which he never departed. His regimen 
was almost monastic; his system almost deadly in its teutonic thorough- 
ness. 

Every hour of the day was apportioned to its tasks. His languages 
were mastered in fifteen minute doses, repeated according to need. There 
was always something in his grip to be read at any hapless moment that 
tried to get by. An apple for breakfast, toast for lunch, and a meager 
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dinner had to suffice his epicurean taste for days on end. Eating or drink- 
ing at this period after dinner was a cardinal sin, and there were no ex- 
ceptions. He retired at eight because of a tendency to edema of the legs 
and only a fireman could have dragged him out. Lights were out at ten. 
He suffered frequently from eye strain but made up lost reading time in 
other interests. 


Years later he was affected by an acute illness which necessitated 
still more revolutionary changes in his habits and mode of living. Again 
he proved his mastery of the flesh. Alone in a strange land, paralyzed, 
frankly informed of an unfavorable prognosis, as soon as he recovered 
speech he started taking lessons in Italian from his native nurse. Before 
he reached home he was reading Dante in the original. During his stay 
in the hospital he took up Russian, advanced Spanish and revamped 
his Latin, which he had taught as a young man, for pastime. His 
literary activities he pursued with such intensity that he almost exha- 
usted his aides in keeping up with him. 

But these mental efforts were as nothing compared to the Herculean 
struggle he made for physical rehabilitation. There were no murmurs, 
no protest, but a heartbreaking grind to obtain almost imperceptible 
results after weeks of painful discouragement. Then came the many days 
in the South where his presence is already a tradition, and from which 
we will continue to have favorable repercussions here in Baltimore. 
Meredith well says, ‘“There is nothing the body suffers that the soul may 
not benefit by it.”’ 

He emerged triumphant from this affliction, a little mellowed, per- 


haps, but still seeking new horizons. Always a dilettante, against this 
background, Ruhrah soon developed a broad and general culture that 
made him a delightful companion, eagerly sought after. He was an en- 
seorneried pres of the arts and probably holds the City record for un- 


interrupted subscriptions to all performances at the Lyric. Music he 
especially loved, although he knew nothing about it technically. Like 
Lucilius he derived his pleasure from what it did for him, rather than 
from interpretation. He was a frequent visitor to the musical centres and 
a constant attendant at the Bach festival in Bethlehem. Friday always 
found him in his seat at the Peabody concert. As a member of the School 
Board he quickly grasped the fundamentals of modern educational meth- 
ods and gave valuable counsel to its deliberations. 

He was a valued contributor in verse and prose to the Evening Sun 
and to the Medical Journals where he satirized in verse current foibles. 

But medicine was his greatest love and it was in medicine that he 
made his greatest repute. Early in his career he came under the favorable 
notice of Osler, who pronounced him one of the most brilliant of the 
younger men and characteristically showed him the way to the Heights. 
This inspiration was with Ruhrah to the end. It interested him in the 
History of Medicine and the lives of its worthies; it directed him to the 
libraries of the world, where he was a welcome visitor; it gave him his 
incentive to write and made him a student of literature, whose pen was 
in constant demand. His last major effort was a life of Osler which was 
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about to be published at the time of his last illness. Articles, mono- 

raphs, manuals and books came with equal facility. Alone or in col- 
Chaceien he covered dietetics, poliomyelitis, pediatrics, medical his- 
tory and biography. He read papers before the national and international 
societies, to most of which he belonged and had served as president. He 
corresponded freely with the leaders of his specialty at home and abroad 
and made many lasting friendships in high places. 


Famed as he was as a pediatrician, it was as a baby doctor he was 
best loved. He was peculiarly fitted for the role. With hospital and lab- 
oratory training ahead of his time, Ruhrah became resident at one of the 
Children’s Hospitals where as sole proprietor, he literally followed his 
little patients cen the cradle to the ote house. After further study 
can and a round of the clinics, he returned to take up the teaching 
and practice of pediatrics, one of the first in Baltimore to devote himself 
exclusively to hes s cialty. Success quickly followed. He scorned all 
the tricks of the a refused to slabber over the little darlings and un- 
compromisingly did as he pleased. If a mother called down, ‘‘Don't 
come up yet, doctor, I’m not ready,” he strode relentlessly upstairs, 
answering, “I did not come to see you, I came to see the baby.’” When 
they asked what was wrong with the child he would whistle, like my 
Uncle Toby, *’A la, la, la,’’ instead of *'Lillibullaro’’ and walk from the 
room. As one mother remarked, "You never know what ails them but 
you can be sure they will get over it."’ A devotee of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
he had his own private list of those who ‘never would be missed.’ 
Chief of these was the bore, who suddenly confronted him and chal- 
lenged, ‘You don’t know me, I bet. Now, who am I?” His reply was 
always the same. “‘If you don’t yourself, how do you expect me to Enow?" 


He had always discouraged office visits but long distances made his 
growing practice very onerous, so he decided to follow the example of 
his friend Kerley, in New York, and have the babies brought to him. 
This innovation met with some opposition at first from the mothers as 
it entailed their dressing and leaving their household duties, but before 
many months his office had the appearance of an infant asylum. During 
this busy period he associated with himself a succession of young men 
whose subsequent brilliant careers are perhaps his most valuable contri- 
bution to this community. 


There remains for consideration his loyalty and devotion to his one 
great collateral interest—this Faculty. He was one of those who en- 
visaged this present Home and was indefatigable in his efforts to raise 
money for its construction. He served it faithfully as counselor and 
worker in the ranks, as delegate, secretary, and president. He saw per- 
haps more clearly than most of us, the tremendously important part this 
institution must play if medicine, as we know and love it, is to endure. 
As a lover and searcher of books, his chief interest naturally was the 
library. Here he spent many happy hours, working on his own material 
or planning for the library Ale He deplored that its treasures were not 
being utilized to a fuller extent and sought ways to enlarge its appeal. 
Years ago in lamenting the dissipation of the library of a mutual Soe, 
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he feared that a similar fate might overtake his books and wondered how 
best to circumvent it. The happy solution we witness around us. 


This then is the man, surmounting handicaps to adorn medicine, to 
salvage the helpless child, to smooth the path for the others who are to 
follow. What is a fitting memorial for such a man? Surely not a monu- 
ment. Those who deserve monuments do not need them, to paraphrase 
Hawthorne. Besides monuments are meaningless. The mass of Londoners 
does not know and does not care that Nelson, the killer, replaced Jenner, 
the savior, in Trafalgar Square. 

Why not an old familiar place of blessed memory and beloved books 
where his spirit might hover and commune with ‘‘the posterity of those 
who are yet unborn.’” “‘The soul is not where it lives, but where it 
loves." With this thought in mind, the “John Ruhrah Memorial 
Room,"’ a facsimile of his old workshop, with his cultural books and 
mementos as he desired them, has been established. 


Tonight we lovingly set it apart as Ruhrah’s Spiritual Home. Here 
the same old welcome will greet his friends and his friends’ friends, the 
same old indomitable will that conquered will be sensed, the same old 
torch which he so honorably held aloft, will flame in the hands of his 
fellows that are to be. His room shall take its proud place with those 
others dedicated to his illustrious predecessors, Frick, Friedenwald and 
Osler and make this institution in truth, as he dreamed, a glory and a 
crown to medicine. 
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DOCTOR RUHRAH AT HOME* 
By SIEGFRIED WEISBERGER 


John Ruhrah lived at eleven East Chase Street. The door to his apart- 
ment bore his name and a sign ‘‘ring bell’’-—a command not heeded by 
those intimates to whom the door was always open. His study was an 
inviting room with hardwood floors and the sort of furnishings which 
coaxed one to sit down. Near the window stood a square desk, not crowd- 
ed with unnecessary material, upon which lay a clean blotter, a few well 
sharpened pencils, a pair of long scissors, a fountain pen stand with two 
pens, a paper cutter, and a small bottle of mucilage. Toward one side 
was an open-shelf bookcase filled with medical books—pediatrics of the 
past and other volumes dealing with the diseases of children. To the far 
right corner was a floor lamp which threw good light on the desk. 


Two oak bookcases with leaded panes lined one wall, these, too, filled 
with many volumes, small in size but big in contents. Above these hung 
three pictures: one, a fine painting of Beatrice D'Este, a copy of Mona 
Lisa, and the other a large photograph of Doctor John holding a fish 
taken while on vacation in a New York lake country. A fine miniature of 
Dr. Sudhoff stood on top of one bookcase. Further along the wall hung 
pictures of former patients and friends of long ago. Near the door was a 
crayon sketch. This, again was a caricature of Doctor John examining a 
child—one in which a distressed mother held her infant while Doctor 
John listened with his stethescope and an older boy played near with a 
rubber balloon. 

The room was well arranged in Gothic style, quiet and peaceful. 
Isolated from the outside world, it was simple and refined. A cane stand 
and a hat rack stood near the door. Since his polio recovery, Dr. John 
could never walk without the use of a cane. 

In another corner of the room was a talking machine filled with classical 
music. Dr. John was an ardent admirer of music, particularly chamber 
music and the works of Brahms, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Wagner, Liszt, 
and some of the modern composers were found in his collection. Music 
was his avocation, and even though he could not play an instrument, he 
had a passionate feeling for it. Gilbert and Sullivan were some of his 
favorites. 

Next to this room was another little room with more books and other 
literary equipment. He lived and worked with books. He read every- 
thing, al whatever he found worthy of holding he kept in this room. 
Here, there were novels by Schnitzler, Turgienov, and other such novel- 
ists. American writers, such as Willa Cather, Anderson, Dreiser, Henry 
L. Mencken, O. Henry and many more of this class were also to be found. 
Shaw and Heine, and the Elizabethan masters of prose and verse, were 
scattered on the shelves. In one corner along the * a was a large cedar 
chest on top of which was a pile of manuscripts and papers to be filed. 
In another corner was a fine radio, topped by a large globe of the world. 
Dr. John felt he was entitled to have his world right at home, and he did. 


* Reprinted from ‘Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, Vol. 4, March, 1936. 
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He travelled, studied the world, knew it, and knew himself. Though 
handicapped ‘greatly in his last years, he would not permit his physical 
disability to interfere with his mental wants and desires. He continued 
his literary activities and only a short while before the sad end the pub- 
lisher reported that his ‘‘Life of Sir William Osler’’ would be released. 





——— 











Crayon Sketch of Dr. John Ruhrah 


In this room he kept and stored whatever there was for filing. He 
managed his affairs and successfully carried on his household. A fully 
equipped glass case with fine glasses and a good selection ready whenever 
needed, adorned the opposite wall. Dr. John was a splendid host. He 
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knew how to entertain friends when they came to see him. Being a fas- 
tidious fellow, his rooms were kept tidy and everything that he had and 
lived with had to be just so. 

Next to this room we find another little passage way, where again the 
walls were utilized with book-shelves and filled to capacity. On these 
shelves were first editions, volumes of verse, essays, philosophy in Ger- 
man, Spanish, French and Italian. It was most extraordinary to think 
how his mind was working. He was always active and productive, never 
a moment was wasted. His interests were certainly varied. Though a 
physician by profession he knew a great deal about art, literature and 
music. He responded most beautifully in that direction and his enthus- 
iasm often ran away with him when at a premier, a concert, or when 
good fellows got together and sang the songs Dr. John happened to like. 

Most of his later years were spent in his bedroom, next to this little 
narrow passage room. Here, too, the surroundings were quite simple. 
The bedroom contained a bed, a chest of drawers, a dresser, a little table 
next to the bed, and two telephones. In here, his friends did not hesitate 
to spend the evening with the Doctor. Needing a lot of rest, Dr. John 
would make himself comfortable in the early evening, stretching him- 
self out on the bed. In his checkered dressing gown and with his bald 
head and closely trimmed mustache he looked like a typical retired 
Austrian army surgeon. Always in good humor and companionable he 
was a most ideal personality. Sympathetic and patient, he attracted 
young people and was interested in everything that circled around him. 
There was truth in his statement that “‘up to a certain age old folks 
ought to be sought for companionship, and then again young people 
should take their place to perpetuate youth.”’ 


His beliefs were simple; prudishness was not in his vocabulary. He 
could not tolerate unreliability and awkwardness, and stupid ‘people 
annoyed him. He did not mince words about it. He revealed frankly 
and without hesitance what was on his chest, using but a few words. 
Dr. John never lost his temper or indicated anger. He blew off steam in 
a different way, that by doing something all of the time. 


Through the many years that I knew Dr. Rurah, he never spoke of a 
religious belief. I never heard him speak of a church or any house of God. 
Yet, he was a very pious man. He had many well- known friends who 
were affiliated members of some religious institutions, and though treas- 
uring their friendship, he never spoke of this or that religious dogma. 
I never knew him to mention ever having attended religious services, 
yet he read studiously the various bibles. He believed in the bible as a 
philosophical work. He would read and study the old and new testa- 
ment in German, and compare the ‘*Vater Unser’’ with the well-known 
Our Fatner. He would examine its beauty and make comparisons. He 
would remark at the beautiful language and go on reading. He would 
repeat again and again the part assigned for the bride and groom when 
at the altar. The version of the bible as recorded in King James he liked 
best. In fact, he thought the King James version was the best English 
used anywhere. Dr. John studied the French version of the bible, as well 
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as the Spanish, Russian and Italian, for the sake of the language. It was 
no effort on his part to quote some parts of Faust or recite lines from 
Heine's Buch der Lieder. With great joy he would raise his hand and 
would quote in serious Italian what Dante had to say in his Inferno. 


His Spanish conversation amused him and he would laugh heartily, 
adjust his glasses, and repeat “‘los muheres, los muheres, los muheres 
de la Spania.’ 

On his bed stand one could always find “‘La Vie Parisienne."’ Dr. 
John was aware of French humor and enjoyed it. The Comedie Francaise 
he liked particularly well. Occasionally, he spoke about his trips to 
Paris, his promenades on the boulevards, and, smacking his lips, would 
discuss oak praise the splendid French wines. 

His memory was keen and his presentation in relating occurrences was 
remarkable. He always viewed the better side of life, was truthful about 
it, and always spoke with a gusto that made the listener travel along. 
Every summer he went to Europe and found Munich and Vienna the most 
civilized cities in the world. He often spoke of Munchner beer and Nier- 
steiner wine, in Munchen, and of Backhuhn and Spargel, in Vienna. He 
encountered great difficulties in these two cities, as the places of interest 
there were in abundance, and he couldn't decide where to go first. 

Dr. John was fond of everything which fills the mind of an intelligent 
man. His knowledge of wines and liquors and his appreciation for them 
was beyond criticism. He knew the best brews—Pilsner, Urquell, Munch- 
ner, Kulmbacher and Wurtzburger. He enjoyed and reacted with Ver- 


stand, being a jolly good fellow with it. Always balanced, a polite 
Rabelasian humor made his company particularly delightful. His physi- 
ology of taste was as good as ped pee in medicine. Though a bach- 


elor, Dr. John was a cultured and efficient host. His selection of wine 
glasses was of unmatched choice and quality, and so was his wine. 
Wines to the Doctor were poems in the flesh, and he knew poetry. His 
knowledge was well- sana and he took great pride in everything he 
did. Few in the medical profession today could cope with the many in- 
terests that kept him happily on the go. He admired knowledge, but 
preferred practicality. Many people were educated in all sorts of insti- 
tutions, but in his opinion they lacked common sense. Dr. John lamented 
upon such facts very often and was greatly attracted by the self-made 
man. Whether professional or business man it made little or no differ- 
ence. Ability in his estimation counted most. He also believed firmly in 
the man who knew what he was entitled to receive for rendering serv- 
ices, either professionally or through business transactions. Very often 
he remarked that, if a man offered any service, naturally he should be 
paid for it. Dr. John pointed at the Doctor who is called out at night 
and must wait for his money. ‘‘How can a Doctor buy books if people 
do not pay him?’’ he would ask. ‘‘But, he would go on, “‘does the av- 
erage doctor buy books?”’ Being a doctor he naturally was interested in 
the life and doings of the professional man. He took to heart all of the 
physician's duties and had particular designs how they should be exer- 
cised. He rejoiced when he heard of or knew a young physician who held 
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similar opinions. To him, a physician was meant to be intelligent, able, 
devoted to his work and fellowmen, always willing to face the miseries 
of life with untiring spirit and not content with success. Hard work, 
Dr. John would often contend, builds a great foundation. 


Dr. John very frequently complained about the modern doctor. Men 
went to school but did not find what they thought they were looking 
for, thus making a failure out of their lives. Many thus acquired a per- 
fect technique, but the soul, the art of healing, could not be found in a 
book or hospital. In a stern tone of voice, Dr. John would carry on his 
conv ersation like a father to his son. “‘Many doctors,’’ he would say, 
‘‘are good business people but have not the spirit, nor are they inclined 
to promote the art of healing. They do not know the meaning of the 
Hippocratic Oath. They never intended to take medicine seriously. 
Some doctors have earmarks that show ability, but they are often lazy; 
others again are busy but are unable to accomplish things. They are just 
a lot of doctors who are doctors only. No matfer what a man’s occupa- 
tion may be he should make a success out of it. If he does not make it a 
go, then he is not considered good."’ 


Dr. John also believed in sound security. He was acquainted with the 
fly-by-night and get-rich-quick people only from reading about them in 
popular stories. He believed in facts. A man should have a comfortable 
income so that he would be an asset to the community and w ould be in 
position to patronize the drama and music halls. It is every man’s duty 
to raise a family and make good citizens out of his children. 


It was Dr. John’s great joy to look into his surroundings. He was 
always optimistic though stern. Nothing surprised him, and very little 
upset him. He was always eager to know what was going on in the world 
and took everything calmly. In the printed world he was as much at 
home as he was in the children’s hospital. He knew what books were 
published, knew his subject well, and could very often foretell a very 
worthwhile book. It was not unusual for him to read a book an even- 
ing, and for a Bettschwehre he finished with a detective story. One of 
his delights was buying books and acquiring dictionaries. He had them 
in the modern languages and used them very often. The complete Oxford 
English Dictionary was his favored acquisition, and as often as I went to 
see him, he would tell me that the set of the O.E.D. I sold him gave him 
the greatest joy in life. The only thing he feared was that he would not 
live long enough to learn what was in those twenty wonderful volumes. 
He would pick up one of the volumes and check the many words new to 
his vocabulary; he would check, and re-check, almost memorize as he 
went on, to exhaust his untiring energies in order to relax. Dictionaries 
and the encyclopaedia were satisfactory applicants. So was the famous 
Pepys’ Diary. “The many passages,’’ he would remark, ‘‘portray present 
times, and if people of aley would study more about old Pepys, then 
they would realize that hard times existed before. They would not 
bellyache so much and hard times would not be so hard as they are 
claimed to be.”’ 
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Another favored volume of his was Stevenson's Home Book of verse, 
which was always at hand. Dr. John knew the famous children poems 
by heart. He would always try to memorize everything creative and 
any thing worth knowing. To practice creative w ork moved him. 


Dr. John recalled the time when the X-Ray machine became known. 
He would tell the story as an eye-witness who saw how such an ap Da- 
ratus was demonstrated. The man who operated the machine handle 
without any protection. The frightful burns from it caused many a ree 

Dr. Ruhrah was a gifted man, a great personality and a good physician. 
When on duty he would not permit anything to interfere with his work. 
He would put his whole heart into the task. It was always the sick 
child that was on his mind. His face would turn red and his eyes would 
indicate an anxiety when working on a case. At times his serious look 
gave the impression of two brains working together. He was untiring. 
His capacity and endurance were endless. 

It was only a very short while before he passed away that he would 
question notable matter. He would inquire about his devoted friends. 


In a private room at the Mercy Hospital he rested, a sick man. “‘Sister,’ 
he would say, “‘please leave the room. I want to be alone with Mr. 
Weisberger."’ The room was semi-lit. Dr. John asked me to feed him 
with ice; he could no longer keep anything on his stomach. Weakly he 
would murmur as I fed him, “That feels so good, Siegfried. You cer- 
tainly know how to feed an invalid. You would make a good nurse. 
His mind was clear; he knew there was no hope left for him, and he faced 
the situation bravely. ‘‘Doctors,’’ he would continue, “do not know 
everything,’ ’ while tears rolled down his cheeks. “Do you see my 
friends?"’ he would often inquire. “‘I want to thank them for every thing 
they have done for me. Write this letter!’’ he would command. “Dear... 
I want to thank you for the blood you were so kind to give me. Mrs. 
is an angel. The girls at the library are a fine set.’’ His sentences short- 
ened, his conversation grew weaker, his voice cracked, his breath grew 
short, and still he would not let me go. “Don't forget, do not let the race 
die out. And how is the Colonel? He will be a hard type to write about. 
Now it’s time for you to go. Give my best to Rosamond, your Mother 
and Sisters. Bleib Fromm und Gut!"’ he said and for the last time breathed 
his usual farewell. 








MINNESOTA 


Minnesota, the land of Paul Bunyan, patron saint of the woodsman, 
the play ground of Paul and his gigantic blue ox, Babe, where those two 
do deeds ridiculously impossible for any other man or beast! *‘And it was 
a beautiful plays ground; the trees standing so tall and thick the only way 
you could look was up and all you could see was a little patch of blue 
right above you. All you could smell was balsam and fir and spruce and 
all you could hear was the birds and the scrape of the lumber-jacks’ saws 
and the bite of their axes. There were hills and valleys dotted with spark- 
ling lakes and noisy little streams full of fish that would jump for any- 

















f crass Tortnc Park. Loring Park adjoins 
itural lakes within the city 
he city from the south and 
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thing. That's a playground raui always said Babe was as st; >) 1s 
the breath of a tote-master. Babe could pull anything that had two 
ends to it, but wouldn't work unless snow was on the ground, so the 
logging roads were whitewashed in summer, to deceive him. Shoein’ 
Babe had its difficulties until Paul up and cut off the Dakotas so Bad 


had a place to lie down. Every time Babe was shod, Paul had the meu 
*Most of this sketch has been quoted trom the Minnesota Legislative } i 35 
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open a new mine in the Cuyuna iron range. Once in a while Babe would 
take the notion to explore and be gone the entire day, roaming all over 
Paul’s playground. His tracks were so far apart no man could follow 
him except Paul, and so deep if a fellow fell in, it took a rope and a lot 
of hard work to get out. It was right after one "of Babe's jaunts that the 
Big Rain came down. It rained so hard water came up from China, and 
the remarkable thing about it was that all the tracks Babe left around 
the Playground filled up with water, and that’s why Minnesota is known 
as the land of 10,000 lakes. . . And Paul's cornstock—when it finally 
fell, it took three days falling, and made such a windstorm the Missis- 
sippi Valley's been full of wind storms and such ever since. Some re- 
porter wrote the story of the cornstock so Paul sent that to the king of 
Sweden, ‘cause he didn’t have no time to make the measurements and 
papers the way the stock was growing. The king thought this was 
pretty good proof, so he bought some land and sent some Swedes over 
and that’s how we happened to have so many of those good cooks in 
Minnesota!”’ 








Medical Arts Building, St. Paul 


These and more stories like them describe well, if somewhat face- 
tiously, the fascination of Minnesota as a vacation country. No wonder 
the Indians hated to give it up to the white men, for it is indeed a state 
with beauties and attractions varied enough to please any man’s taste. 
When we stand near the Indian Mounds (burying ground) on the bluffs 
above the Mississippi in St. Paul, in imagination we can see canoes of 
red men on the river, but as we look there actually appears down the 
long valley the stern- wheeler ’ ‘John W. Weeks”’ as it pushes huge barges 
of coal up the waterway. And to think that in Itasca Park you can jump 
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over the Mighty Mississippi, or C hippew a ‘‘Great River,’’ the source of 
which Henry Schoolcraft found in 1832. Who is there who doesn’t 
know the song ‘By the Waters of Minnetonka’’ which refers to the lake 
just outside of Minneapolis around which are some of the most popular 
resorts in the state? And speaking of songs, how about *‘From the Land 
of the Sky-blue Water’’? Mini-sotah is an Indian name probably mean- 
ing ‘“‘Cloud-tinted Water."" Minnehaha Falls on Hiawatha Parkway, 
near Lake Nokomis bring to mind the poems of Longfellow, for in truth 
they gave the inspiration for ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ 





ProGressive MINNEAPOLIS, FINANCIAL, EpucatTionat, MusicaL aND COMMERCIAL 
CENTER OF THE GREAT NoRTHWEST 
Skyline of Minneapolis as seen from the east side of the Mississippi River showing 
giant flour mills at left above Saint Anthony Falls, financial and other commercial 
structures center, with new $4,000,000 post office in the foreground and wholesale 
district on the right 


““Scarcely were the Pilgrim Fathers settled on their rocky shore 
when the exploration of the Minnesota region began. Who the white 
man was that first trod its soil may never be known, but Radisson and 
Groseilliers seem to have been the first to leave written records of their 
visits. Best known among the many Frenchmen who made their way 
into the Northwest after the visits of these two were Nicholas Perrot, 
who in 1686 built a fort on the shore of Lake Pepin and took possession 
of the region in the name of the king of France; Du Lhut (Duluth), who 
between 1679 and 1689 explored the country between the Kaministiquia, 
the Mississippi, and the St. Croix rivers and exercised a wise restraint 
over the savage tribes of the region; Michel Accault and Father Henne- 
pin, who explored the upper Mississippi in 1680, when Hennepin dis- 
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covered and named the Falls of St. Anthony; Le Seur, a companion of 
Perrot at Lake Pepin in 1686, who built a post on Prairie Island in 1695 
and Fort L’Huillier on Blue Earth River in 1700; and the knightly La 
Verendrye, who with his sons and his nephew, La Jemeraye, opened 
the great canoe route from Lake Superior to Lake Winnepeg between 
1731 and 1743.”’ 





St. Paul City Hall and Court House 


‘Peace between Great Britain and France in 1763 brought eastern 
Minnesota under the British flag. It brought also freer trade with the 
Indians, and as a result many traders built their palisaded forts on Minne- 
sota rivers and lakes. Two interesting figures of the British regime were 
Jonathan Carver and Peter Pond. Carv er spent the winter of 1766-67 on 
the Minnesota River and during the following summer journeyed from 
Prairie du Chien to Grand Portage with Captain James Tute’s expedi- 
tion, which, inspired by Robert Rogers of Mackinac, intended to cross 
the continent in quest of the Northwest Passage. The plan had to be 
given up but Carver later wrote and published an account of his travels 
which became a “‘best seller’’ of its ; and gave to thousands on both 
sides of the Atlantic their first information about the Minnesota country. 
Pond, a Connecticut Yankee, spent two successive winters as a fur trader 
on the Minnesota River, beginning i in 1773."’ 


‘The peace of 1783 granted to the United States the region between 
the Mississippi and Lake Superior, but British traders continued to ply 
their trade and to maintain their forts in the area until after the War of 
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1812, when Congress passed an act prohibiting foreigners from serving as 
chief traders in the fur trade of the United States. After 1816 the North- 
west Company passed from the Minnesota scene and the American Fur 
Company, which had been incorporated by John Jacob Astor in 1808, 
took up the business of exploiting Minnesota's fur resources. 


‘To protect American traders in the region a military post originally 
known as Fort St. Anthony and later called Fort Snelling was established 
in 1819 as part of a broad scheme of frontier defense. The land on which 
this fort was built was obtained from the Sioux in a treaty made in 1805 
by Lieutenant Zebulon Pike. After the Louisiana Purchase had made 
Minnesota west of the Mississippi American territory, Pike was sent into 
the region to explore the aeons of the Mississippi, conciliate the 
Indians, and obtain fort sites.”’ 

‘Around this military post grew a settlement of fur traders and lum- 
ber men. The limits of the military reservation were trespassed upon and 
the white people were ejected, moving down the river to a location 
which was called by early settlers ‘‘Pig’s Eye’’ after a certain Pierre 
(Pig's Eye) Parrant, who made his living buying and selling small plots 
of land. Father Lucian Gaultier, a strong-minded priest, resented this 
designation of the settlement which already contained a number of 
earnest citizens. Accordingly, in 1841 a rude log chapel was dedicated 
by him to ‘St. Paul, Apostle of Nations,’’ and the town was thereafter 
called ‘*St. Paul's Landing,” and finally St. Paul. When Governor Henry 
Hastings Sibley, first governor of Minnesota, moved his residence from 
Mendota to St. Paul in 1862, the city was firmly established as the center 
of government and commerce in the state of Minnesota.”’ 


While St. Paul was flourishing, farther up the river on the east side 
at the Falls of St. Anthony the town of St. Anthony was growing, and 
the first railroad in the state, constructed by the St. Paul and Pacific, was 
built to connect these two towns. This road was re-organized under the 
leadership of James J. Hill in 1879 and eventually became the Great 
Northern. Because the land west of the Mississippi was part of the Fort 
Snelling Government Reservation it was not until somewhat later that a 
town called Albion grew up across the river from St. Anthony. In 1852 
that name was discarded and the name of Minneapolis was adopted. 
This was incorporated in 1867 and in 1872 it absorbed St. Anthony. As 
the University of Minnesota was located in St. Anthony in 1851, it be- 
came a part of Minneapolis when it was officially opened in 1869. Al- 
though the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis used to be ten miles 
apart, much of the way it is only the Mississippi River which separates 
them now. 

It is not for nothing that Minnesota has been called the “‘Bread and 
Butter State’’ of the Union, for until recent years it has been one of the 
great wheat producing centers of the world, and still is important in the 
milling industry. From the time of the founding of the first mill at Fort 
Snelling in 1822 or 1823, and the first commercial mills on the east side 
of the river and on Hennepin Island in 1851 and 1854 until 1915, the 
mills of Minneapolis held a position of undisputed leadership in the in- 
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dustry. Dairying did not become an important industry in Minnesota 
until the early eighties, but its development since then has been rapid, 
especially during the last two decades, until now Minnesota produces 
more butter than any other state. 


“Rich beds of iron ore were discovered in the northeastern section 
of the state in the last decades of the nineteenth century. In 1884 the first 
shipment of ore was made from the Vermillion Range, finding its way 
to Lake Superior and eastern markets by way of Two Harbors. Later 
Duluth developed into an important lake port for the shipment of ore 
from the Mesabi Range, discovered by the Merritt brothers in 1890, and 
the Cuyuna Range. Minnesota became a national center for mining."’ 


“There are many indications that Minnesota is in the transition 
stage between exuberant childhood and staid middle age. Sinclair Lewis’ 
‘Main Street'’—taken from a Minnesota town—gives a very different 
picture than Rolvaag's ‘‘Giants in the Earth,"’ that epic of the pioneer 
civilization that developed the northwest prairies into the wheat fields 
of the world; or Stewart White's story of the old lumbering days in 
‘Rules of the Game.’ ‘‘From the day of the explorers to the present 
time, Minnesota has been intimately bound to the ina world in which 
its transition from wilderness to commonwealth has had its setting.” 














ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
By Frida Pliefke 


When the territory of Minnesota was organized in 1849, the region 
where Rochester now stands was still a camping ground for Indian tribes 
and fur traders. It was five years later in the early spring of 1854 that a 
party of United States surveyors from Winona marked the first claim on 
the site. The same year brought the first settlers and saw the building of 
a log cabin. The establishment of a stage line between Dubuque, Iowa 
and St. Paul contributed to the new settlement a tavern, a post office, a 
place on the map, and the first frontier yarn. Postmaster McReady 
converted his home into a tavern and carried the post office around in 
his hat. 

Another tradition says that the new settlement was named by George 
Head, one of the earliest settlers, because the crooked course of the 
Zumbro River which divides the city and the rapids called by the In- 
dians the Falls of Wazionja reminded him of his old home in Rochester, 
New York. 





Aerial view of Rochester, Minnesota 


The early history of Rochester is typical of the development of any 
frontier town. During the years of the westward movement the popula- 
tion increased rapidly. The prairie schooners bringing families from the 
eastern states, from Indiana and Illinois were followed by the covered 
wagons of German, Irish and Scandinavian immigrants. The rich farm- 
ing land in the valley of the Zumbro River was soon under cultivation 


*Submitted for publication May 12, 1936 
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and for several decades Rochester was the busiest wheat market of south- 
ern Minnesota. Schools and churches were built; log cabins were re- 
placed by homes and stores. By 1855 the first physician had arrived and 
within another year there was a pioneer druggist. In 1858, the same 
year that Minnesota was admitted to the Union, Rochester was in- 
corporated as a city. 





The Mayo Clinic 


And so, until the memorable cyclone of 1883 the story of Rochester 
is the story of wheat farming in Minnesota. After that date it gradually 
becomes the story of The Mayo Clinic. 
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William Worrall Mayo came to New York from Manchester, Eng- 
land in 1845 and for a time taught physics and chemistry in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College. Later he went west coming first to Indiana 
where he took up the study of medicine. From there he went to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri where he obtained his M.D. degree. In 1855 he moved 
his practice from La Porte, Indiana to the territory of Minnesota. He 
settled at Le Sueur and began a country practice. During the uprisings of 
the Sioux Indians, he accompanied Flandrau’s company to New Ulm as 
surgeon. In 1863 follow ing his appointment as provost surgeon in charge 
of recruiting stations for the Civil War he moved with his family to 
Rochester where he lived until his death in 1911. Here he established 
another country practice which he interrupted only once to take a grad- 
uate course in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College in 1871 for which 
he was granted an ad eundem degree. 





Colonial Hospital 


In 1877 there came to Rochester another person who was to play a 
leading role in its history. Mother Mary Alfred Moes was sent there 
from Illinois to establish a convent of the Order of St. Francis and to 
conduct an academy for the education of girls. 

Then on August 21, 1883 a violent tornado struck Rochester, des- 
troying three hundred buildings in a quarter of an hour, killing thirty- 
five persons and wounding ninety-seven. An emergency hospital was 
provided at the convent, with Dr. Mayo in charge, and the sisters helped 
to nurse the wounded. 

Some time later Mother Alfred proposed to Dr. Mayo that the sisters 
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would open a permanent hospital if he would take the medical superin- 
tendence. As a result St. Mary's hospital was opened on October 1, 1889 
with a staff of three physicians, Dr. W. W. Mayo and his two sons, 
William James who had obtained his M.D. from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1883 and Charles Horace who received his at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1888. 


Within three months fifty-nine operations had been performed and 
by the end of the year 300 patients had been treated. The building had 
been planned to include a proper operating room and adequate facilities 
for the care of surgical patients. It was not long before physicians from 
neighboring localities began to send in cases too serious to be handled 
at home. The work of the hospital increased steadily; in 1893 a new wing 
had to be added, and another in 1898. 





Saint Mary's Hospital 


When St. Mary's hospital was opened Dr. William Worrall Mayo 
was seventy years old ee peat to retire from active practice. Conse- 
quently the burden of the work fell upon the two sons. From the begin- 
ning they showed a natural bent for surgery and the hospital provided 
plenty of opportunity for the exercise of their skill. Within five years 
two medical consultants were added to the hospital staff, but until 1905 
the two surgeons performed all of the operations with the help of interns 
and surgical assistants. We must remember, too, that in these early years 
the Mayos were carrying on a general country practice and that they had 
offices in downtown Rochester. Their growing reputation attracted many 
visiting physicians and surgeons who began to speak of the “‘Mayo Clinic’ 
as if it were an institution. The name was not generally adopted until 
the original Mayo Clinic building was erected in 1914. 
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The year 1905 initiated a general expansion of The Mayo Clinic. A 
third operating room was opened at St. Mary's Hospital in charge of 
Dr. E. Starr Judd as junior surgeon. Laboratories and roentgen-ray equip- 
ment were installed to aid in diagnosis. The period which followed 
marked the development of medical and surgical specialties and an in- 
crease in the work of the institution which rapidly exceeded the capacity 
of the building. Other hospitals and hotels were erected in the city to 
accommodate the influx of people. In 1926 work was begun on the pres- 
ent building which was completed in 1928, and which houses many 
special laboratories and auxiliary departments. 


Youn ng graduates of the medical schools eager for apprenticeship and 
specialized study were given appointments as assistants in the operating 


rooms, in the hospitals and in the various departments of the clinic. To 
provide a better form of postgraduate medical education for these young 
physicians, The Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Research 
was incorporated in 1915 and affiliated with the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota. Under this arrangement approximately 1,400 
students have been enrolled as Fellows up to the present time. 


And what of the city of Rochester during these years? The whea 
belt shifted farther west and north, and farmers turned to dairying and 
diversified crops. As elsewhere factories and industries have sprung up 
and the city has grown to a population of over 20,000. Bu Rochester 
today takes pride in being known as the “‘clinic city’’ and in keeping the 
latch string always out for the visitors who come there from all parts of 
the world. 





COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF SUICIDE 


An organization to be known as the Committee for the Study of Suicide, Inc. 
was incorporated last December under the laws of the State of New York 
and began its activities early in January. The Committee may in time 
increase its present membership of ten to a total number of twenty. The 
Board of Directors and the officers of the new corporation are: 


Dr. Gerald R. Jameison, President 
Mr. Marshall Field, Vice-President 
Dr. Henry Alsop Riley, Treasurer 
Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, Secretary and Director of Research 
Miss Elisabeth G. Brockett 
Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh 
. Herman Nunberg 
. Dudley D. Shoenfeld 
. Bettina Warburg 


The Committee od to undertake a comprehensive study of suicide 
as a social and psychological phenomenon. To achieve this the following 
general outline was adopted. 


1. Intramural studies of individuals inclined to suicide in selected hos- 
itals for mental diseases. These will embrace constitutional, neuro- 
lenical psychiatric and psychoanalytic investigations of the phenomenon 
with special reference to therapy and prevention. This part of the study 
will include the investigation of suicidal trends or ideas of death emerg- 
ing in organic deliria. 

2. Extramural studies of ambulatory cases afflicted with suicidal trends 
or with obsessional wishes for their own death. These studies will be 
primarily therapeutic in nature, the cases to be treated in especially 
selected out patient clinics and by qualified psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts. Regular ‘‘control seminars’’ to follow and to supervise the 
course of the cases under treatment will be held under the guidance of 
the Committee. The medical and neurological status of all cases will 
be a prerequisite of each case record. 


3. Social studies of suicides will be undertaken along the following 
general lines. Various attempts at suicide will be followed up by experi- 
enced psychiatric social workers; all cases will be studied from the stand- 
point * pewewe background and history and those who failed in their 


attempts or have recovered from injuries following a partially successful 
attempt (prolonged unconsciousness or physical illness) will be urged 
to submit to psychiatric and psychoanalytic treatment in the hands of 
the intra- or extra-mural therapeutic agencies which will be available 
to the Committee. 


4. Ethnological studies, i.e. comprehensive investigation of suicide 
among primitive races, will be one of the first concerns of the Committee, 
for suicide is a rather frequent occurrence among many primitive races 
still extant and when studied may throw some light on suicide as a 
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psycho-biological phenomenon. It is planned that an expedition headed 
by a psychiatrically schooled anthropologist, a psychiatrist and a psy- 
choanalyst should work for a time in a region such as the Melanesian 
Islands or the Gulf of Papua, and in the interior of the Mexican North 
West as well as among some of the North American Indian tribes. Further 
details of this plan will be elaborated. 


5. Historical studies of suicide will be pursued systematically under 
the auspices of the Committee, so as to make av ailable a scientific history 
of the phenomenon as a social and medico-psychological problem. 


The Committee was organized under the guidance of its first chairman, 
the late Dr. Mortimer Williams Raynor, Medical Director of Blooming- 
dale Hospital, who died on October 5th, 1935. 


Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Professor of the History of Medicine at Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. Edward Sapir, Professor of Anthropology 
at Yale University, are consultant members of the Committee. They 
will advise and guide in that part of the work which touches their re- 
spective fields. 

The Executive Offices of the Committee are located at Room 1404, the 
Medical Arts Center, 57 West 57th Street, New York City, and will be 
in charge of an executive assistant. 





SIR WILLIAM BOWMAN 
Parker Heatu, M.D., 
Detroit, Michigan 


‘Let him turn to books, the source and delight of the most excellent 
men in all ages, and a means by which he may adorn his mind and store 
it with just and pleasing ideas, and render himself more fitted to associ- 
ate, on terms of equality, with a scholar and a man of taste in any vicinity 
in which his lot may be cast’’—Sir William Bowman. 


Bowman's origin was extraordinarily good from the standpoint of the 
heredity of his parents and their financial position and a delightful under- 
standing and sympathy of the functions of parents. His father was a 
botanist and a geologist of considerable experience, as well as a banker. 
His mother, a good draftswoman and painter of flowers. The enlightened 
taste of the parents may account for the unusual school in which the boy 
Bowman was placed at the age of 10, in the year 1826. 
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The Hazelwood School in Birmingham, under the direction of Thomas 
W. Hill, was a congenial atmosphere to nurse a biologically-minded per- 
sonality. Natural science was taught in this unusual school and the boy 
was active in the school life, mixed in his desires, that is he enjoyed play 
and he enjoyed work. He showed exceptional attainments and capa- 
bilities. 

William's deftness with his hands, ability to draw, and his interest 
in direct observation of nature were a part in molding his destiny. As 
one looks back on one’s own life the causes turning us into a particular 
kind of work are often obscure, those circumstances which turned one 
into channels which later are deepened. The boy’s direct interest in 
medicine was said to be aroused from the treatment of a wound in his 

hand which he had accidentally inflcted upon himself while experi- 
menting with gun powder in a laboratory. 

He spent some months in a typical country practice with Mr. T. P. 
Griffith of Rexham and was apprenticed to Mr. Joseph H. Hodgson, at 
the age of 16. Hodgson was a philosophical surgeon and a member of 
the Society of Friends. Three years with Hodgson and some years in 
the general hospital in Birmingham. These five years in congenial soil 
were spent in applying himself vigorously to the study of anatomy and 
physiology, work in the wards and at the bedsides, and in the post 
mortem room. 

A wider sphere for the exercise of his talent came in 1837 when Bowman 
in London joined the medical department of King’s College as an ad- 
vanced student, working under John Simon. In 1838 Bowman succeeded 
Simon in the physiological Prosectorship, and commenced therewith his 
intimate association with Robert Bentley Todd, the recently appointed 
professor of physiology. 

Thus Bowman has four great teaching experiences in his younger life. 
Firstly, his understanding, sympathetic, cultured parents and his de- 
lightful home; secondly, the markedly advanced school with its brilliant 
and enlightened teacher, Hill; thirdly, the surgeon Joseph H. Hodgson, 
a master in his field, a philosopher, and who exposed Bowman to the 
practice in ophthalmic surgery, since Hodgson founded the Birmingham 
Eye Infirmary; and fourthly, Todd, a member of that precious and limited 
band of great teachers. 

Bowman first produced some minor publications while working at 
Birmingham. Under Todd he produced great pioneer research of perm- 
anent value. Todd began publication of the Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology in 1839. To the third volume Bowman contributed the 
following title, ‘Mucous Membrane, Muscles, Muscular Motion, Paci- 
anian Bodies’’. With Todd he joined in publishing a work called * ‘Phy sio- 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man’’. The first part appeared in Feb- 
ruary, 1843 and the fourth and last in 1866. His work is unique in physiology; 
it is the first physiology work in which histology is given. Itisenormously 
superior to other work in this field and its time. Many of the illustrations 
were by Bowman. In this work Bowman was responsible for the micro- 
scopic structure of the skin, all the organs of sense, of nerves, of the lining 
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membrane of the alimentary canal, all glands, lungs, liver, kidney, testes, 
of muscles, voluntary and involuntary, and of bones and cartilage. He 
produced an enlarged variety of new anatomical facts, in such a form that 
many have stood to date. In a short paper published in 1842 on the ap- 
pearances shown by a microscopical ode is a case of fatty degeneration 
liver, Bowman speaks of cells as small laboratories of nature. This short 
paper is one of the earliest in which the microscope is used to disclose 
finer pathological changes. Bowman's brilliant study of the structure 
of the kidney was read before the Royal Society in June, 1842. His 
research on the kidney was given the medal of the Royal Society. 


In 1840 he wrote an article entitled, “‘Surgery’’, published in the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana. This is chiefly ad diseases and injuries of 
the bone, arteries, wounds, burns, hernia, and diseases of the eye. Other 
than two addresses, one ‘‘Thoughts for the Medical Student’’, an intro- 
ductory address delivered at King’s College, London, October 1, 1851, 
and the address on surgery delivered in Chester at the meeting ‘of the 
British Medical Society, August 9, 1866, the balance of his published 
work is largely ophthalmic. It has to do with clinical researches, dis- 
cussions before various associations, and address before various societies. 
Most of his clinical work in ophthalmology was done at the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, ‘*Moorfield’s’’. He was — assistant surgeon 
at Moorfield’s in 1846 and in 1851 became a full surgeon, only retiring 
by reason of his age in 1876. His lectures on the parts concerned in the 
operation on the eye, dedicated to his teacher, Joseph Hodgson, were 
published in 1849. 


Weare especially interested in the spirit back of the attainment in a great 
man. With some, greatness is only capitalized opportunity, genius seen 
in the after years may have ridden in with a tide, others overcome ob- 
stacles and dev elop this technique into a habit and ‘touch fame. William 
Bowman built on work, hard and unceasing, without quibble, at what- 
ever task was at hand. He said, “‘The wisest and most experienced of 
men will tell you, that it is a formation of habits of steady, regular 
industry, of perceiving ideas clearly and storing them methodically, 
and it is a tutoring of memories to exactness and promptitude, and the 
judgment to strength and depth—they will say to you that it is mental 
discipline, perseveringly pursued and turned to the right end under the 
sustaining and directing influence of worthy motives, which really decide 
the differences between man and man,... .”’ He preached and practiced 
the importance of bedside study, and worked upon foundations of anat- 
omy, physiology and pathology. He said, ‘“The surgeon ought to be 
as familiar with human anatomy as with the structure and furniture of 
his home’’. He says further, ‘‘Gentlemen, if there is one thing more 
than another in the circumstances of my own education, which I am now 
inclined to look back upon with special thankfulness, it is that for 
several years a large hospital was my home’’. As Sir Arthur Keith says 
‘‘Harvey’s ways were his’’. Bowman, speaking of Harvey, emphasizes 
character traits which were common to both; namely, supreme love of 
truth, an intense longing to penetrate the secrets of nature, modesty, 
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gentleness, unselfishness, courteousness, not covetous of honor, fearless 
in asserting new truths, slow to controvert errors, withal a deep rever- 
ence for the Author of Nature. Bowman had a large capacity for friend- 
ship. He was one of a trio known as one of the great scientific friend- 
ships of all time. Von Graefe, Donders and Bowman, three giants in 
science, who developed a superb balance between knowledge of the bi- 
ological sciences pee poo science in ophthalmology. 


Bowman was an impressive teacher, insisting on elaborate note keep- 
ing, earnest in manner and clear in enunciation. His professional skill 
in surgery is famous to this day. His skillful touch in the delicate manip- 
ulations required for eye surgery was extraordinary. Equally rare were 
his abilities in diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the eye. He soon 
was immersed consequently in an enormous clinical practice. Not enough 
is written of the heroes in this field. Its satisfactions are from duty and 
tasks well done. Its material does not lend itself to publication as do 
scientific discoveries in a more abstract sense. No doubt the future will 
open avenues for glorifying clinical practice and the clinical research. 
At this time brilliant discoveries are dramatic, and the clinical war of 
man against disease is ill recorded. 


Bowman's home life has been said to be one of great charm. In 1842 
he married Miss Harriet Padget. His family numbered seven. At home 
he indulged his love of piace en books and painting. He knew the 
technique of religion. 


Thus, William Bowman, by his works, his discoveries and his example 


lived the full life. Our great debt to the past is forcibly emphasized by 
studying his life. 
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PROGRAM OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Rochester, Minnesota 
JUNE 22-24, 1936 


Monday, June 22nd 
9:00 A.M. 
Registration 
10:00 A.M. 
Address of Welcome—Dr. A. G. Schulze, President, Ramsey County 
Medical Society. ; 
A brief history of the progress of medicine in Minnesota—Dr. J. M. Arm- 
strong, Chairman, Library Committee, Ramsey County Medical 
Society. 
Subject headings in a scientific library—Miss Helen K. Starr, Librarian, 
J. J. Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Report of the Committee on Indexing Medical Literature—Miss Eleanor 
Fair, Librarian, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Microphotography as it applies to the duplication of library material 
Dr. M. L. Raney, Director, University Libraries, University of 
Chicago. 


1.00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Women's City Club (Guests of the Ramsey County Medical 


Society) 
2:00 P.M. 
The development of infant feeding devices—Dr. Robert Rosenthal, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Business meeting—Reports of committees. 
Election of officers. 


7:00 P.M. 
Annual dinner, Spanish Room, Hotel Lowry 

President's address—Dr. W. W. Francis, Librarian, Osler Library, McGill 
University. 

Tuesday, June 23rd 
9:00 P.M. 

A second aid kit for medical librarians—Dean Guy S. Ford, Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Minnesota. 

Future developments in the publication of medical literature—Mrs. 
Eileen R. Cunningham, Librarian, Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine, Nashville, Tenn. 

The non-dental periodicals useful in a dental library—Dr. Ingo Hackh, 
Librarian, San Francisco College of Physicians and Surgeons, Dental 
Library. 
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Niels Finsen, the modern founder of rremeng: “4 —Mr. J. Christian Bay, 
Librarian, John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill 

Early Arabian medicine—Dr. E. T. Herrmann, St. Paul, Minn. 

12:30 P.M. 

Luncheon—Minnesota Union. 

Greeting—Dr. E. T. Bell, Head of the Department of Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

1:30 P.M. 
University of Minnesota Library 

Question Box—Miss Blake Beem, Librarian, University of Louisville, 
School of Medicine. 

(Please come prepared with questions which you would like to have 
answered. ) 

Dental Round Table. 

Greeting—Dean W. F. Lasby, Dean of School of Dentistry, University of 
Minnesota. 

Creating interest in the dental library—Mrs. Mabel Walker, Librarian, 
Indiana University School of Dentistry., 

The dental library and the faculty—Dr. Dorothea F. Radusch, Chairman, 
Faculty Library Committee, University of Minnesota School of 
Dentistry. 

Representation at A.D.A. headquarters of dental school and society 
libraries—Miss Rebecca Griffith, Librarian, Baltimore College of 


Dental Surgery. (To be read by Miss Catherine E. V ogt, Librarian, 
University of Detroit, School of Dentistry.) 

The Question Box and the Dental Round Table wil be carried on simul- 
taneously so that members may choose which section they wish to 
attend. 


4:30 P.M. 
Tea—Hennepin County Medical Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Return trip by buses to St. Paul, including a tour of the Cities. 
Wednesday, June 24th 
Visit Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 
7:45 A.M. 
Buses leave Hotel Lowry for Rochester. 
10:30 A.M. 
Plummer Hall, Mayo Clinic 
Greeting—Dr. W. J. Mayo. 
Address of welcome—Dr. D. C. Balfour, Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Mayo Clinic. 
The work of the Division of Publications—Dr. R. M. Hewitt. 
History of the Mayo Clinic Library—Dr. A. H. Sanford, Chairman, 
Library Committee. 
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12:00 Noon 
Visit Mayo Foundation, Dr. L. B. Wilson, Director. 
Visit Mayo Clinic Library. 


1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Kahler Hotel (Guests of Mayo Clinic). 
2:30 P.M. 
Visit Mayo Clinic Building, Medical Museum of Mayo Foundation, and 
Institute of Experimental Medicine. 
4:30 P.M. 
Tea—(Guests of the Mayo Clinic). 
6:00 P.M. 
Buses leave for St. Paul. Any members who prefer may take trains for 

Chicago and Kansas City directly from Rochester. 

For those who arrive on Sunday morning, June 21st, there will be 
an informal Introduction Party Sunday afternoon at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Von der Weyer on Grey Cloud Island. Members are urged to 
come early for this party, and enjoy a jolly time out-of-doors. 

The. Headquarters of the Association will be at The Hotel Lowry, 
Fourth and Wabasha Sts., St. Paul. 





MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY MEMBERS 


Revised List, February 1, 1936 


Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson, Librarian, 

University of Arkansas, School of Medicine, Library, 

300 W. Markham Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Miss Mary A. Burke, Librarian, 

University of Alabama, School of Medicine, Library, 

University, Alabama. (Express Office via Tuscaloosa) 

Mrs. Jean Read, Librarian, 

Medical Library, Desert Sanatorium and Institute of Research, 

Tucson, Arizona. 

Prof. Charles A. Kofoid, Librarian, 

Protozoological Laboratory, Library, 

University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Miss Dorothea Fox, Librarian, 

Southern California University, Medical School Library, 

University Park, Los Angeles, California. 

Miss Eleanor F. Hamilton, Librarian, 

Los Angeles County General Hospital, Library, 

Los Angeles, California. 

Miss Marjorie E. Utt, Librarian, 

California State Medical Library, University of California, 

742 North Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 

Miss Allie R. Owen, Librarian, 

College of Medical Evangelists, Library, 

Loma Linda, California. 

Miss Agnes M. Johnsen, Librarian, 

University of Southern California, College of Dentistry, Library, 

122 E. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Librarian, 

Library, Los Angeles County Medical Association, 

634 South Westlake Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Ella Moyers, Librarian, 

White Memorial Hospital Library, 

312 N. Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

Miss Anna P. Kennedy, Librarian, 

Alameda County Medical Library, 

Highland Hospital, Oakland, California. 

Dr. Emil Bogen, Librarian, 

Olive View Pathology Library, 

Olive View, California. 

Mrs. Mildred S. Farrow, Librarian, 

San Diego County Medical Society, Library, 

1410 Medico-Dental Bldg., 233 “‘A’’ St., San Diego, California. 
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Miss Miriam Ely, Librarian, 

Rees-Stealy Clinic Library, 

2001 Fourth Street, San Diego, California. 

Miss Louise Ophuls, Librarian, 

Lane Medical Library, 

Sacramento and Webster Sts., San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Ingo Hackh, Librarian, 

San Francisco College of Physicians and Surgeons, Dental Library, 

344 14th Street, San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, Librarian, 

University of California Medical School, Library, 

Parnassus and 3rd Avenue, San Francisco, California. 
(Send mail and material to Mrs. Lydia Scheu, Assistant in Charge 
of Exchange. ) 

Mrs. Katherine A. de Fries, Librarian, 

E] Paso County Medical Society Library, 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Mrs. Lillian B. Ellis, Librarian, 

University of Colorado, Charles Denison, M.D. Memorial Library, 

4200 East 9th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 

Miss Corabel Tyndall, Librarian, 

Medical Society of the City and County of Denver, Library, 

1620 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. 

William K. Haking, Librarian, 

Medical Library, National Jewish Hospital, 

3800 E. Colfax Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Dr. Walter R. Steiner, Librarian, 

Hartford Medical Society Library, 

38 Prospect Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Edith A. Wright, Librarian, 

Neuro-Psychiatric Institute and Hospital of the Hartford Retreat, Medi- 
cal Library, 

200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Miss Marjorie Wildes, Librarian, 

Yale University School of Medicine, Library, 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

Dr. H. G. Anderson, Librarian, 

Waterbury Medical Association, Castle Memorial Library, 

30 Central Avenue, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Mrs. Ava T. Watson, Librarian, 
Delaware Academy of Medicine, Library, 
Lovering Avenue and Union Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Miss Janie Turner, Librarian, 
University of Georgia, Medical Department, Library, 
University Place, Augusta, Georgia. 
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Major Edgar E. Hume, Librarian, 

Army Medical Library, 

7th and B Streets, S. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mr. J. P. Cooney, Librarian, 

Georgetown University Medical School Library, 
3900 Reservoir Road, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mildred Jordan, Librarian, 

Emory University, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, 
Emory University, Georgia. (Express Office: Emory, Georgia.) 
Miss Fay Hollis, Librarian, 

Fulton County Medical Society Library, 

38 Prescott Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Miss Marguerite Campbell, Librarian, 

Chicago Medical School Library, 

710 S. Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss L. Marguerite Prime, Librarian, 

American College of Surgeons, Library, 

40 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Marjorie Hutchins, Librarian, 

American Medical Association, Library, 

535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Louise Newell, Librarian, 

Chicago College of Dental Surgery, Library, 
1747 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Marguerite Simmons, Librarian, 
Ravenswood Hospital, Medical Library, 

1931 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. J. Christian Bay, Librarian, 

John Crerar Library, 

86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Margaret Nash, Librarian, 

Loyola University, School of Medicine, Library, 
706 S. Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Jennie R. Greenbaum, Librarian, 

Michael Reese Hospital, Medical Library, 

29th and Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Elizabeth Carr, Librarian, 

Northwestern University Medical School, Archibald Church Library, 
303 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

(Send material to Helen Price, Assistant in Charge of Exchange.) 
Mrs. Madelene Marshall, Librarian, 
Northwestern University Dental School Library, 
311 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Catherine A. MacAuliff, Librarian, 
Rush Medical College Library, 
1758 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Mrs. Judith Wallen Hunt, Librarian, 

Bio-Medical Libraries, Culver Hall, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Address all items to the Gift and Exchange Department, Harper 
Memorial Library, University of Chicago.) 

Miss Wilma Troxel, Librarian, 

University of Illinois, Medical and Dental College, Library, 

1817 W. Polk Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Y. Simiz, Librarian, 

St. Luke's Hospital Medical Library, 

1442 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Martha Wilson, Librarian, 

Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois. 
(Send material to Dr. Kenneth Schnepp, 614 E. Capitol Avenue.) 

Mr. Allan Hendricks, Librarian, 

Indiana University Medical Center, Library, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mr. Charles H. Brown, Librarian, 

lowa State College Library, Ames, lowa. 

Dr. Jeannette Dean-Throckmorton, Librarian, 

Iowa State Medical Library, Historical Building, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Miss Nina Frohwein, Librarian, 

lowa University Medical Library, 

Medical Laboratories Building, lowa City, Iowa. 

Miss Opal Woodruff, Librarian, 

University of Kansas, School of Medicine, Library, 

30th and Hudson Road, Kansas City, Kansas. 
(Express Office: Rosedale Station.) 

Miss Blake Beem, Librarian, 

Jefferson County Medical Society and University of Louisville, 

Medical Department Library, 

101 W. Chestnut Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Miss Katherine Burckhardt, Librarian, 

Alice Lithgow Hilliard Memorial Medical Library, 

Waverly Hills, Kentucky. 

Dr. Daniel N. Silverman, Librarian; (Mary Louise Marshall, Assistant in 
Charge), 

Orleans Parish Medical Society Library, 

1430 Tulane Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Mary Louise Marshall, Librarian, 

Tulane University of Louisiana, School of Medicine, Library, 

1430 Tulane Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Miss Elie Hunter, Librarian, 

Agramonte Memorial Library, Louisiana State University Medical Cen- 
ter, Charity Hospital, 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 











Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, Librarian, 
Johns Hopkins Univ ersity, The Welch Medical Library, 
1900 E. Monument Street, ’ Baltimore, Maryland. 

‘Send material to W. G. Shules, Assistant Librarian.) 
Miss Marcia C. Noyes, Librarian, 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mrs. Ruth Lee Briscoe, Librarian, 

University of Maryland, Medical Department, Library, 
S. E. Corner Lombard pe Greene Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mr. James F. Ballard, Director, 

Boston Medical Library, 

8 The Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Miss Gertrude Goldstein, Librarian, 

Beth-Israel Hospital Library, 

330 Brookline Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Miss Anna Holt, Librarian, 

Harvard Medical School, Library, 

25 Shattuck Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Ada Messenger, Librarian, 

Howe Laboratory and Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
243 Charles Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Miss Carrie L. Williams, Librarian, 

Massachusetts General Hospital, Treadwell Library, 
Fruit Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Miss Gertrude L. Hodges, Librarian, 

Boston University School of Medicine, Library, 

80 E. Concord Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Miss Ethel M. Strong, Librarian, 

New England Deaconess Hospital, Medical Library, 
15 Deaconess Road, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Raymond W. Cutler, Librarian, 

Homer Gage Medical Library, Memorial Hospital, 
Belmont Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Miss Sara E. Blake, Librarian, 

Tufts College Medical and Dental School, Library, 
416 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mr. George L. Banay, Librarian, 

Worcester State Hospital, Medical Library, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Miss Sue Biethan, Librarian, 
University of Michigan, Medical Library, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Miss Jeanne Reed, Librarian, 
Harper Hospital Library, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit, Michigan. 














Miss Marjorie J. Darrach, Librarian, 
Detroit Public Library, Medic: al Science Department, 

645 Mullett Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

Catherine E. Vogt, Librarian, 

Detroit University Dental Library, 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Isolde Stoye, Librarian, 

Henry Ford Hospital, Library, 

W. Grand Blvd. and Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
Miss Helen H. Norris, Librarian, 

Hennepin County Medical Society, Library, 

20th Floor Medical Arts Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Miss Frida Pliefke, Librarian, 

Mayo Clinic Library, 

102 Second Street, S. W. , Rochester, Minnesota. 


Miss Isabelle T. dialieeet Librarian, 


Ramsey County Medical Society, Library, 
1500 New Lowry Medical Arts Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Dr. Charles D. Humberd, Librarian, 
Nodaway County Medical Society, Library, 
Barnard, Missouri. 

Mrs. Rosa M. Hibbard, Librarian, 

Jackson County Medical Society, Library, General Hospital, 
24th and Cherry Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Sister Mary Ermen, Librarian, 

St. Joseph Hospital, Medical Library, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Lily C. Hanvey, Librarian, 

St. Louis Medical Society, Library, 

3839 Lindell Blvd., Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Dr. E. E. Haverstick, Librarian, 

St. Louis Dental Society, Library, 

346 N. Boyle Avenue, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. Ethel A. Washburn, Librarian, 

St. Louis University, School of Medicine, Library, 

1402 S. Grand Avenue, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Ella B. Lawrence, Librarian, 

Washington University School of Medicine, Library, 

Euclid Ave. and Kingshighway, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
Miss Edna Gordon, Librarian, 

Washington University School of Dentistry, Library, 

4559 Scott Avenue, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Madalene Hillis, Librarian, 

University of Nebraska, College of Medicine, Library, 

42nd and Dewey Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Miss Melecia E. Cranny, Librarian, 

Creighton University School of Medicine, Library, 
14th and Davenport Streets, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Miss Mary Talcott, Librarian, 

Lancaster County Medical Society, Library, 

16th Floor Sharp Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Mr. R. C. Syvertsen, Librarian, 

Dartmouth Medical School, Library, 

Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Librarian. 

Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, Library, 
91 Lincoln Park, Newark, New Jersey. 

Librarian, 

Atlantic City Free Public Library, Medical Branch, 
Ohio Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

E. Marie Murphy, Librarian, 

Rutgers University, College of Pharmacy, Library, 

1 Lincoln Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 

Miss Margaret Ritchie, Librarian, 

Newark City Hospital, Library, 

Newark, New Jersey. 

Dr. James I. Wyer, Director, 

(Miss Maude E. Nesbit, Librarian, Medical Department), 
New York State Library, Educational Building, 
Washington Avenue, Albany, New York. 


Miss Marion F. Dondale, Librarian, 
Albany Medical College, Library, 
Albany, New York. 
Mr. Charles Frankenburger, Librarian, 
Medical Society of the County of Kings, Library, 
1313 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
(Requests Canadian material be shipped by mail.) 
Miss Edith R. Daly, Librarian, 
Long Island College of Medicine, Hoagland Library, 
335 Henry Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
Mr. Augustus Shearer, Librarian, 
Grosvenor Library, 
383 Franklin Street, Buffalo, New York. 
(Send material to Miss Myra D. Fredericks, Medical Librarian.) 
Miss Neva Welch Mayhew, Librarian, 
Buffalo City Hospital, Library, 
462 Grider Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Miss Grace A. Persch, Librarian, 
University of Buffalo, School of Medicine, Library, 
24 High Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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Miss Alice T. Thayer, Librarian, 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium and Clinic Library, 
Clifton Springs, New York. 


Dr. Carl Boettiger, Librarian, 

Queen's Medical Library, 

112-25 Queen's Blvd., Forest Hills, Long Island, New York. 

Dr. Walter R. Bett, Librarian, 

Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Library, 
630 W. 168th Street, New York City, New York. 

Miss Ethel C. Wigmore, Librarian, 

Bellevue School of Nursing, Library, 

440 E. 26th Street, New York City, New York. 


Mrs. Josephine G. Nichols, Librarian, 
Cornell University Medical College, Library, 
1300 York Avenue, New York City, New York. 


Miss Hermia Bernstein, Librarian, 
First Institute of Podiatry, Library, 
53 East 124th Street, New York City, New York. 


Miss Gertrude N. Finneman, Librarian, 

Lenox Hill Hospital, Medical Library, 

111 E. 76th Street, New York City, New York. 

Miss Helen Bayne, Librarian, 

Egbert LeFevre Memorial Library, University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 

477 First Avenue, New York City, New York. 


Miss Eleanor Fair, Librarian, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Library, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, New York. 


Miss Dorothy F. Clough, Librarian, 

Institute of Ophthalmology, Library of Presbyterian Hospital, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, 

165th Street and Fort Washington Ave., New York City, New York. 


Dr. A. B. Tamis, Librarian, 

Lebanon Hospital Association Library, Westchester, 
Cauldwell and Trinity Avenue, New York City, New York. 
Miss Lillian B. Wiener, Librarian, 

Montefiore Hospital Medical Library, 

Gun Hill Road, New York City, New York. 


Dr. Archibald Malloch, Librarian, 

New York Academy of Medicine, Library, 

2 East 103rd Street, New York City, New York. 
(Address material to “The Library’’) 


Miss Nora Lock, Librarian, 
New York Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital, 
Prentiss Library, 450 E. 64th Street, New York City, New York. 
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Mr. Leolin H. Keeney, Asst. Treasurer, 
American University of Beirut, 
50 W. 50th Street, Room 1707, New York City, New York. 
Mrs. Edith L. M. Keller, Librarian, 
New York Post Graduate Medical School, Library, 
301 E. 20th Street, New York City, New York. 
Mrs. A. B. Lawrence, Librarian, 
New York University, College of Dentistry, 
Homer C. Jackson Memorial Library, 
209 E. 23rd Street, New York City, New York. 
Mr. H. B. van Wesep, Chief, Information Service, 
Library of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
49 W. 49th Street, New York City, New York. 
(Marcelle Pendery, Librarian.) 
Sister Marie des Anges, Librarian, 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Medical Library, 
lith Street at 7th Avenue, New York City, New York. 
Miss Lillia M. D. Trask, Librarian, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, Library, 
66th Street and York Avenue, New York City, New York. 


Mrs. Mercy Stoner McCurdy, Librarian, 
Bloomingdale Hospital Medical Library, 
White Plains, New York. 

Mrs. Florence Cooksley, Librarian, 

Rochester Academy of Medicine, Library, 

13 Prince Street, Rochester, New York. 

Miss Mildred E. Walter, Medical Librarian, 
University of Rochester, School of Medicine and Dentistry, Library, 
260 Crittenden Blvd., Rochester, New York. 
Mr. Edmund J. Lonergan, Librarian, 

Sea View Hospital, Medical Library, 

West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York. 
Dr. F. W. Marlow, Librarian, 

(Miss M. Dorothy Hayes, Branch Librarian), 
Syracuse University, College of Medicine, Library, 
309 South McBride Street, Syracuse, New York. 

Mrs. Thomas D. Watkins, Librarian, 

Utica Academy of Medicine, Library, 

Hotel Utica, Utica, New York. 

Miss Marjorie G. Smith, Librarian, 

Medical Library of the E. L. Trudeau Foundation, Trudeau Sanatorium, 
Trudeau, New York. (Express Office: Saranac Lake). 


Miss Judith Farrar, Librarian, 
Duke Hospital Library, 
Durham, North Carolina. 





Miss Louise Sias, Librarian, 

Pediatric Foundation of Children’s Hospital, Library, 
Elland Avenue and Bethesda, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. William E. Finke, Jr., Librarian, 

Eclectic Medical College Library, 

630 W. Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Helen Monahan, Librarian, 

Charlotte Medical Library, 

823 Professional Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Miss Lillian H. Erickson, Librarian, 

Akron City Hospital Medical Library, 

Akron, Ohio. 

Miss Louise Mashburn, Librarian, 

Asheville Medical Library, 

288 Arcade Building, Asheville, North Carolina. 
Miss Eva G. Kyte, Librarian, 

Cincinnati General Hospital Medical Library, 
Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Georgiena A. Munk, Librarian, 

University Hospitals of Cleveland, Department of Medicine Library, 
2065 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Helen L. Roberts, Librarian, 

Cleveland Clinic Foundation, Library, 

Euclid Avenue at 93rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Edith M. Spicer, Librarian, 

The Christ Hospital Medical Library, 

Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, Librarian, 

University of Cincinnati, College of Medicine, Library, 
Eden and Bethesda Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. J. C. Harding, Librarian, 

Cleveland Medical Library Association, 

11,000 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Goodrich, Librarian, 

Toledo Hospital Medical Library, 

North Cove Blvd., Toledo, Ohio. 

Dr. H. E. Patrick, Librarian, 

Youngstown Hospital Association, Staff Library, 
South Unit, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Miss Ruth Thompson Hughes, Librarian, 

University of Oklahoma, School of Medicine, Library, 
801 E. 13th Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Librarian, 

University of Oregon, Medical School Library, 
Route No. 5, Portland, Oregon. 





Dr. W. B. McDaniel, 2nd, Librarian, 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Library, 
19 South 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Melitta Turner, Librarian, 

Hahnemann Medical College, Library, 

235 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylv ania. 


Miss Thelma M. Feeman, Librarian, 
Geisinger Memorial Hospital, Medical Library, 
Danville, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Joseph J. Wilson, Librarian, 
Jefferson Medical C ollege, Library, 
1017 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsy lvania. 


Mrs. Estella L. Kriebel, Librarian, 

Temple University, School of Medicine, Library, 

Broad and Ontario Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Miss A. L. Morrow, Librarian, 

Department of Pathology Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Charlotte E. Coffman, Librarian, 

Temple University, Dental College, Library, 

18th and Buttonwood Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Eleanor M. Casey, Librarian, 


Woman's Medical C ollege of Pennsylv ania, Library, 
Henry Avenue and Abbottsford Road, East Falls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Harriett Stewart, Librarian, 
Mercy Hospital Staff Library, 
Pride and Locust Streets, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Marguerite E. Hoovler, Librarian, 

Eye & Ear Hospital, Lippincott Library, 

230 Lothrop Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylv ania. 

Miss Mary M. Lynch, Librarian, 

Pittsburgh Academy of Medicine, Library, 

322 N. Craig Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Alice M. McCann, Librarian, 

Pittsburgh University Dental School, Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Miriam Sage, Librarian, 

University of Pittsburgh, School of Medicine, Library, 
Parkman Avenue and O'Hara Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylv ania. 
Mrs. L. Mabel Grant, Librarian, 

Guthrie Clinic Library, Robert Packer Hospital, 
Wilbur Avenue, Sayre, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Lewis Taylor Buckman, Librarian, 

Luzerne County Medical Society, Library, 

130 South Franklin Street, Wilkes- Barre, Pennsylv ania. 
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Miss Jane S. Ball, Librarian, 
Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Library, 
Lucas and Calhoun Streets, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Miss Grace E. Dickerman, Librarian, 
Rhode Island Medical Society, Library, 
106 Francis Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Miss Emily McCurdy, Librarian, 
Tennessee University, College of Medicine, Library, 
874 Union Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Librarian, 
Vanderbilt University, School of Medicine, Library, 
21st Avenue, South at Edgehill, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Miss Bonita Morton, Librarian, 
Baylor University, College of Medicine, Library, 
810 College Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Miss Elisabeth D. Runge, Librarian, 
University of Texas, School of Medicine, Library, 
Strand, between 9th and 10th Streets, Galveston, Texas. 
Miss Helen Mary Holt, Librarian, 
Houston Academy of Medicine, Library, 
1609 Medical Arts Building, Houston, Texas. 
Mrs. Josephine S. Brin, Librarian, 
Bexar County Medical Library, 
202 W. French Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
Miss Mae Louise Cline, Librarian, 
Texas Dental College Library, 
Houston, Texas. 
Miss Mary O. Boynton, Librarian, 
University of Vermont, College of Medicine, Library, 
Pearl Street, Burlington, Vermont. 
Dr. E. C. L. Miller, Directing Librarian, 
Medical College of Virginia, Library, 
12th and Clay Streets, Richmond, Virginia. 
(Miss Florence McRae, Librarian) 
Miss Emily T. Allen, Librarian, 
Norfolk County Medical Library, 
Medical Arts Building, 142 York Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Miss Mary Louise Dinwiddie, Assistant Librarian, 
University of Virginia, Library, 
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